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El presente número de nuestra revista incluye dos artículos © 
cuyo propósito es estimularnos a la reinterpretación bíblica y ' 
teológica desde una perspectiva hispana. El primero trata 
sobre las Escrituras, y sobre el modo en que el proceso mismo 
de formación de las imágenes bíblicas ha de repetirse ahora en 
nuestro momento histórico. El segundo intenta reinterpretar 
algunos temas en la antropología cristiana, mostrando también 
cómo ciertos elementos en la antropología tradicional se han 
utilizado para sostener la opresión y la injusticia. 

Por otra parte, quisiéramos que el diálogo se extendiera al 
mayor número posible de personas, no sólo como lectoras, sino 
también como contribuyentes de artículos de fondo. Muy a. 
pesar suyo, el editor se ha visto obligado una vez más a? 
publicar un artículo suyo, y por tanto desea hacer uso de este 
medio para invitar a otros a contribuir sus artículos, que 
pueden enviarse a la dirección que aparece más abajo. 
Desafortunadamente, no contamos con fondos para remuperds 
a nuestros autores. 

Por ultimo, una vez más deseamos agradecer el apoyo e 
inspiración de las muchas personas que continuamente nos | 
envían palabras de aliento y comentario sobre los artículos : 
publicados. 
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Perspectivas apocalípticas: reto para hoy 
Guillermo Ramírez 


E: breve ensayo intenta destacar el importante papel que 
Jugaron las tradiciones apocalípticas en el judaísmo tardío y en 
la iglesia primitiva. Además resalta cómo la iglesia primitiva 
transformó esas tradiciones a fin de hacerlas significativas 
para su momento histórico. Al final se propone destacar la 
importancia de entender cabalmente esta perspectiva apo- 
caliptica para el quehacer teológico de la iglesia hispana de 
hoy, que atraviesa por situaciones similares a las del judaísmo 
tardío y de la iglesia primitiva. 

Características del judaísmo tardío 

Uno de los rasgos característicos del judaísmo tardío 
(alrededor del segundo siglo A.C.) que más sobresale en la 
literatura de ese tiempo es la llamada perspectiva apocalípti- 
ca. Esta perspectiva se relaciona con las tradiciones proféti- 
cas, especialmente por la común preocupación por los asuntos 
escatológicos. Por ejemplo Isaías 43 señala el modo en que 
Dios es Señor de la historia y la forma en que se revela en y a 
través de ella. Semejantes ideas aparecen en la literatura 
apocalíptica. 

La perspectiva apocalíptica del judaísmo tardío representa 
especialmente una revelación sobre el fin de los tiempos. Ella 
se interesa por la historia pasada o presente sólo en la medida 
en que alude al fin. Un ejemplo de esto lo encontramos en el 
libro de Daniel, capítulos 11 y 12. Allí el autor hace referencia 
a los acontecimientos de la época persa o helenista en la 
medida en que éstos se dirigen al período del fin. Es 
importante observar el entendimiento de la historia que se 
desprende de la visión apocalíptica. A primera vista parecería 
como si se ofreciera una comprensión pesimista del mundo y de 
los seres humanos al apuntar a la acción de las fuerzas del mal 
en la historia en conflicto con Dios. Sin embargo, un estudio 
más detallado nos manifiesta que no se limita a señalar tales 
conflictos, sino que también subraya cómo al fin de los tiempos 
Dios triunfará sobre las fuerzas del mal en el mundo. Este 
enfoque positivo también conlleva consolación para los fieles. 

También encontramos la concepción de una historia previs- 
ta dirigida hasta su término, una historia que tiene significado 
y es única. No hay ningún evento en la historia que se deba al 
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azar. Todos han sido escritos por Dios en las "tablillas 
celestes". En Daniel, estas tablillas son el "libro de la verdad" 
(Dan. 10:12). 

El cálculo de los tiempos tiene un lugar importante en los 
escritos apocalípticos, que se complacen en escrutarlos a fin 
de saber si está cerca el momento final. Para la literatura 
apocalíptica la historia es significativa, pues los acontecimien- 
tos no existen aislados sino que están unidos por un hilo 
conductor. Según esto la historia es una. La historia humana, 
cosmológica y espiritual, son una. Todo acontecimiento es 
único, y nunca se repite exactamente. La concepción cíclica 
de la historia no existe dentro de esta perspectiva. 

La concepción del Dios trascendente es otra de las 
características de la literatura apocalíptica. El Dios trascen- 
dente e inaccesible se sirve de intermediarios (los ángeles) 
para entrar en comunicación con los humanos. Los ángeles no 


son divinidades inferiores, sino seres celestes que actúan como 


agentes de Dios.La acción de Dios no se ejerce directamente 
sobre las naciones, sino por la mediación de ángeles protecto- 
res, asignados para guardar al pueblo. 
Daniel como ejemplo de la literatura apocalíptica 

El libro de Daniel es un ejemplo de la literatura apocalípti- 
ca. Gran parte de su simbolismo es una narración transparente 
para describir la historia pasada. Este simbolismo representa la 
crisis de la comunidad judía por la persecución que lleva a cabo 
Antíoco Epifanes, "la bestia". 


Daniel produce una visión simple, pero satisfactoria, de la | 


historia, regida por la supremacía de Dios que todo lo gobierna 


y todo lo ha ordenado, desde el principio hasta el fin. Las - 


presentes circunstancias del mal en Daniel 7 y 12 son 
explicadas mediante un concepto dualista. Pero la victoria 
final de Dios y del bien está asegurada. Por eso se ha dicho que 
su mensaje es de esperanza, de seguridad y de desafío, 
llamando a la comunidad que sufre a la integridad y fidelidad. 

Es importante advertir que el tiempo del fin, por ejemplo, 
en Dan. 8:15-18, los últimos días, no significa el fin de la 
historia, sino el fin de la rebelión y del sufrimiento. No es el 
fin del mundo material como se entiende tradicionalmente, 
sino el momento final cuando hay que tomar una decisión. En 
Dan. 9:24 el fin de la rebelión es un acto culminante que no 
niega el proseguir; concluye una época, pero comienza otra 
nueva época histórica. 

A través de las metáforas y símbolos se habla generalmente 
de la historia anterior, y se expresa esperanza en el futuro 
inmediato. Por ejemplo, Daniel expresa con metáforas la 
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historia de la región, de Babilonia y de Persia, hasta la 
conquista de Alejandro Magno y sus diez sucesores, reyes del 
reino seleucida. En Daniel 11, la misma historia se presenta en 
lenguaje directo, mientras que en el capítulo 7 se presenta en 
términos simbólicos de "bestias" y "cuernos". 

Las visiones jugaban un papel importante. Eran el medio en 
que según ellos entendían Dios se comunicaba con el pueblo 
después del exilio babilónico. Todas estas imágenes acentuaban 
y servían de medios para afirmar que Dios todavía se revelaba 
y que seguía siendo el soberano aun en medio de las crisis que 
los amenazaban. 

Una figura o imagen importante en la literatura apocalípti- 
ca de Daniel es un personaje redentor que actuaría como 
intermediario de Dios, Mesías, Hijo de Dios, Arcángel Miguel, 
e "Hijo del Hombre". Es sumamente importante señalar aquí la 
pertinencia del símbolo del "Hijo del Hombre". Se ha mostrado 
que este símbolo (Dan. 7:13) ha sido tomado de la mitología 
cananea. Los paralelos más cercanos vienen de Ugarit y Tiro. 
En ellos se narra una asamblea de dioses en la que la autoridad 
es traspasada de un dios a otro. Un dios llamado "el Anciano de 
Dias" pasa la autoridad a otro más joven llamado el "Hijo del 
Hombre". En su visión, el autor de Daniel entrelaza este 
simbolo ya existente, y se sirve de él para llevar su mensaje a 
la comunidad judía. 

La ventaja de este símbolo, a diferencia de otras metáfo- 
ras, era que no tenía un contenido fijo en su uso. El autor de 
Daniel tenía entonces la libertad de interpretar el símbolo 
tomado de otras fuentes. Así, en Daniel 7 la figura del "Hijo 
del Hombre" toma la forma de "gente santa" —los mártires 
macabeos y su venida a reinar en gloria y grandeza. En otras 
palabras, el uso de esta figura por Daniel es una fórmula 
secreta para asegurarles a los lectores macabeos del libro que 
el sufrimiento por el cual están pasando no ha de ser en vano. 
Su propósito principal es darles seguridad a sus lectores. Por 
tanto podemos concluir, por el momento, que esta perspectiva 
apocalíptica fue sumamente útil y beneficiosa para la comuni- 
dad judía, pues le sirvió de llamada a la esperanza renovada en 
medio de la persecución y las amenazas de muerte de ese 
momento histórico. Como sabemos, el uso de esta figura en 
relación a la perspectiva escatológica no termina aquí. La 
tradición cristiana más tarde la volvería a tomar para 
reinterpretarla a la luz de su propia situación. 

Raíces de la iglesia en el judaísmo tardío 

Se podría decir que la iglesia comenzó como una secta 

dentro del judaísmo. Se reunía en Jerusalén 'un grupo de 
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cristianos judíos que practicaban la religión de sus antepasa- 
dos. Al igual que para el tiempo de Daniel, la situación política 
de Palestina para el tiempo de la iglesia del primer siglo era 
muy opresiva —en este caso, por parte de Roma. Jerusalén y el 
Templo estaban bajo el dominio romano, y los sacerdotes judíos 
también estaban comprometidos con el gobierno romano. Sin 
embargo, la visión apocalíptica prevaleció por algún tiempo. Se 
creía que ese estado de cosas intolerable vendría a su fin 
rápidamente por acción de Dios. Los judíos creían que Dios 
intervendría directamente en los asuntos de la historia del 
mundo. Esta esperanza fue un aspecto prevaleciente en la vida 
de la iglesia primitiva, y se refleja claramente en el Nuevo 
Testamento (por ejemplo, véase Marcos 13 y Apocalipsis 21). 
Sin embargo, a diferencia del judaísmo tardío, la comunidad 
cristiana en Jerusalén compartía la convicción de que Jesús de 
Nazaret era el Mesías y que tenía la correcta interpretación de 
la ley. Eran muy celosos obedeciendo la voluntad de Dios tal 
como se revelaba en la ley que había sido interpretada por 
Jesús. Con ese fin reunieron los dichos de Jesús interpretando 
la ley como modelo y patrón para sus vidas. Esta comunidad 
entendía a Jesús como el acontecimiento escatológico de Dios, 
y repetía la proclamación de Jesús en forma de "dichos". >», 

Se ha dicho que Jesús utilizó el símbolo del "Reino de 
Dios", que expresaba la idea de Dios actuando directamente, y 
que la comunidad cristiana primitiva usó el símbolo de "Hijo 
del Hombre" para Jesús, con lo cual se expresaba la idea de 
Dios actuando a través de una figura intermediaria. 

Empero fue difícil mantener la tradicional esperanza 
cristiana apocalíptica con la expectativa de la venida de Jesús 
como "Hijo del Hombre". La revolución judía contra Roma en 
el año 66 D.C. comenzó la guerra esperanzadora donde Dios 
pondría fin a este estado de cosas. Pero la guerra terminó con 
la caída de Jerusalén en el año 70, y todo esto afectó 
tremendamente a la comunidad cristiana de Jerusalén. 

Hubo varias razones para el ocaso de la apocalíptica 
cristiana. Una de ellas fue la imposibilidad de continuar un 
espíritu de oposición constante a Roma. La imposibilidad de 
permanecer en sus posiciones frente a problemas siempre 
cambiantes trajo consecuencias que menguaron la visión 
apocalíptica. No obstante, se ha concluido que esta expectati- 
va apocalíptica de la iglesia primitiva dejó un monumento 
literario en el Nuevo Testamento: el Evangelio de Marcos. 
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El Hijo del Hombre y la transformación de la iglesia primitiva 

Como se ha dicho arriba, así como el judaísmo tardío tomó 
prestado y reinterpretó el concepto del Hijo del Hombre para 
sus propios propósitos teológicos, así también la iglesia tomó y 
transformó el mismo concepto para sus particulares propósitos 
teológicos. Los especialistas bíblicos han diferenciado cuatro 
niveles o formas en las que la imagen del Hijo del Hombre 
evolucionó. El primero aparece en Marcos 8:38 y Lucas 12:8-9. 
En este nivel se destaca la importancia de la respuesta al 
mensaje de Jesús. Aquí el Hijo del Hombre aparece como el 
que viene, y no como el que regresará. El significado del futuro 
se establece anticipadamente. La respuesta presente determi- 
nará el acontecimiento futuro. Todavía no hay transformación 
de la imagen. Todavía Jesús es el proclamador y no el 
proclamado. Jesús se refiere al Hijo del Hombre en tercera 
persona, y no lo identifica consigo mismo. En el segundo nivel 
aparece la idea de "el que sufre y se levanta" (Marcos 8:31 y 
9:12). El acento aquí recae sobre la resurrección, a diferencia 
del primer nivel, en que lo que se destaca es el mensaje. En el 
segundo nivel el Hijo del Hombre está presente y activo 
(Marcos 2:10, 28). En el cuarto nivel, que aparece en Marcos 
13:26 y sus paralelos, encontramos la transformación ya 
efectuada en comparación a Daniel 7:13. Las condiciones 
históricas que requirieron la transformación eran semejantes a 
las del contexto de Daniel: crisis y amenaza de destrucción. 

Se ve entonces que es en ese momento de crisis y peligro 
que la iglesia recurre al pasado y retoma de la historia un 
símbolo que le sirva de esperanza y consolación para su 
momento. Como se ha señalado en varios estudios, el 
propósito principal del Evangelio de Marcos es el de enseñar 
una cristología verdadera en contraposición con la cristología 
falsa que amenazaba con extenderse. El método que utilizó fue 
el de poner en labios de Jesús la verdadera cristología y en 
labios de los discípulos la falsa cristología, y contrastarla. 

Es importante que recordemos que la figura del Hijo del 
Hombre en Daniel representa el remanente de Israel, los santos 
del Altísimo. Allí representa una figura colectiva, y no un 
individuo. Por otra parte, el "Hijo del Hombre en las nubes del 
cielo venía, y se dirigió hacia el anciano y fue llevado a su 
presencia." Sin embargo, en Marcos la dirección en que se 
dirige el Hijo del Hombre es diferente, hacia la tierra. A 
diferencia de Daniel, Marcos es un producto de la iglesia 
primitiva, y la referencia al Hijo del Hombre es a Jesús, y no 
al remanente de Israel. El motivo principal que llevó a la 
iglesia a cambiar la tradición debió ser la interpretación de la 
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resurrección de Jesús. No obstante, encontramos unos proposi- 
tos semejantes enel uso de la imagen del Hijo del Hombre en 
Daniel y en Marcos 13:26: en ambos el fin era para consolación 


y esperanza, aunque haya diferencia de contenido. 

Así notamos que la tradición del pasado es cambiada a la 
luz del contexto presente y de la necesidad de los que 
escuchan. 

El significado de la perspectiva apocalíptica para hoy 

Este ejemplo de la transformación y uso de las tradiciones 
apocalípticas especialmente por parte de la iglesia primitiva 
nos lleva a considerar nuevamente nuestra forma de ver y leer 
el texto bíblico. Nos concientiza sobre la manera en que ellos 
usaron el texto, y nos orienta sobre cómo podemos usarlos y 
aplicarlo nosotros. 

Todo este proceso llevado a cabo por la iglesia no negó en 
ningún momento el proceso histórico de las comunidades - 
judías. Una tentación que tenemos en nuestros días es olvidar 
el contexto histórico particular del texto bíblico que estudia- 
mos. 

Por otro lado este proceso de transformación nos apunta | 
que el sentido histórico de! texto no agota el significado. del 
texto mismo. he 

Otro desafío que nos presenta la perspectiva apocalíptica 
judía y cristiana es a reconocer la importancia y significado de 
los usos de los mitos y símbolos de la antigúedad como 
expresión de la esperanza en medio de la desesperanza en que 
vive gran parte del mundo. 

Toda esta reinterpretación de la iglesia primitiva, afectada 
sobre todo por el entendimiento de la resurrección de Jesús, no 
los llevó a salirse del mundo, sino a enfrentar su momento 
histórico. Igualmente esto sirve de reto para la iglesia de hoy a 
considerar responsablemente el presente, porque la pregunta 
del futuro ha sido ya resuelta en Jesús. 

Luego, el desafío de la visión apocalíptica no es a reunirnos 
todos en una montaña para esperar la venida de Jesús como 
Hijo del Hombre, sino que, por el contrario, nos invita a 
enfrentar nuestro presente con la convicción de que el mal no 
prevalecerá. En esta perspectiva no solamente el ser humano 
y la raza humana, sino toda la creación, se integran a la 
esperanza salvadora de liberación de todo lo que les oprime. 

La naturaleza no es algo aparte. La visión incluye "cielo 
nuevo y tierra nueva". El redescubrimiento de la fuerza y 
visión de la apocalíptica en el cristianismo primitivo nos ayuda 
a encontrar nuevas puertas y avenidas para pensar la fe 
nuestra hoy. 
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Una de las implicaciones profundas de la perspectiva 
apocalíptica se manifiesta en nuestra concepción de la historia 
y nuestro papel o función en la misma. Generalmente entende- 
mos la historia en términos dualistas, dividiendo la historia 
secular de la "historia salvifica", y nuestras fuerzas van 
entonces dirigidas a alejarnos del "proceso secular" que es 


ajeno a Dios, y a protegernos dentro de la "esfera de lo divino", 
supuestamente la única en que Dios tiene incumbencia y 
dominio. Esto muestra que entendemos la perspectiva apo- 
calíptica a medias. Advertimos el elemento de desesperanza, 
pero se nos escapa el elemento esperanzador de la reivindica- 
ción de los "santos del Altítismo" (Dan. 7:27) y la expectativa 
de un "cielo nuevo y tierra nueva" (Apoc. 21:1). Luego, de la 
visión apocalíptica aprendemos a no dividir la arena o esfera 
en que Dios se mueve. Antes al contrario, recibiriwos un 
llamado a sumergirnos en el proceso histórico completamente, 
sin dicotomizar, sin excluir a Dios de esfera alguna. Trabaja- 
mos en la esperanza de que el propósito de Dios, la liberación, 
ocurre no solamente en el plano de lo "espiritual", sino en 
todas las esferas de la vida. 


Summary 


Beginning with a study of the role of apocalyptic traditions 
in late Judaism and in the primitive church, this essay studies 
the transformation of those traditions by the early church as it 
sought to relate them to its own historical circumstances. 
This is done in this essay through a study of the development 
of the "Son of Man" figure. Then a number of conclusions are 
drawn for Hispanic theology today, particularly having to do 
with the need for us to approach Scripture with the same 
hermeneutics of relating it to our historical task and circum- 
stances. Also, apocalypticism, properly understood, is both a 
word of hope and a reminder that our faith is not unrelated to 
the events of everyday history. 
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On Being Human 
Justo L. González 


Just as in every other Christian doctrine, the notion of 
what it means to be human —in traditional terms, the "doctrine 
of man-— has been used in oppressive ways. Thus, as we seek to 
do theology from a Hispanic perspective, we must look again 
at this doctrine, both in its historical development and in the 
hidden agendas which that development has served. 

Body and Soul 
Most of us, when asked about Christian anthropology, will 
probably think first of all about the notion that a human being 


is a composite of body and soul. Others will remember that 


there is also the option of speaking of "body, soul, and spirit." 
Thus, a fundamental debate would seem to be whether to 
conceive of human nature as consisting of two parts, or of 


three —in traditional terms, whether we hold to a "dichotomist" 


or a "trichotomist" anthropology. What has been done here is 
to pose in ontological terms what the Bible poses in a different 
manner. The Bible is not interested in the body and the soul, or 
in the body, the soul, and the spirit, as constitutive parts of 


the human creature. The Bible is not interested in how many 
parts there are to us, or in how they relate to each other, but. 


rather in the divine purposes for our lives, and how we can be 
obedient to such purposes. 

In order to understand why the question of the soul as a 
substance Came to be so important for Christian theology, it 


is necessary to turn to the formative centuries of Christian. 
theology. Christians were ridiculed for their ignorance, and 


particularly for the obstinancy which they showed in being 
willing to face death rather than abandon their faith. Obvious- 
ly, one of the reasons why Christians had such fortitude was 
that they were convinced that they would live again. This 
insistence on life after death made them subject to further 
ridicule, for it seemed to many nothing but a chimera. Why, 
asked their critics, give up this life, which is certain, for a 
dubious life to come? 

In response to such questioning, Christians had recourse to 
the Greek philosophical tradition, whose most respected 
exponents had spoken of life after death. Socrates! insistence, 
that neither those who accused him nor the poison they forced 
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him to take could destroy his soul, and the calmness with 

which he approached death, were then used by Christians as 

JN that the wisest among the philosophers agreed with 
em. 

_ But such apologetic bridges can bear traffic in both 
directions, and what began as an argument to convince 
unbelievers became part of accepted Christian doctrine. 
Therefore, although Christians still spoke of the resurrection 
of the body, which had been part of their faith from the 
beginning, they also began to think of the future life in terms 
of the immortality of the soul. The truth of the matter is that 
the Bible nowhere says that the soul is immortal. On the 
contrary, Jesus speaks of one who can "kill the soul" (Matt. 
10:28). In most cases, the Bible uses the term "soul" as another 
way of speaking of one's entire being, without any attempt to 
distinguish it from the body, or to enter into discussions as to 
how many parts constitute a human being. 

This is clear in the New Testament, where sometimes we 
are told that Jesus gave "Himself" for us (Gal. 1:4; Eph. 5:2, 
25), while at other times we are told that He gave His "soul" 
(In. 10:11; Matt. 20:28), and in still other texts it is said that He 
gave His "body" (Rom. 7:4; Heb. 10:10, and the various 
passages of institution of the Lord's Supper: "this is my body, 
given for you"). What this clearly indicates is that the "soul" 
and the "body" are not two different parts of a person, but 
rather the same person as seen from different perspectives. A 
human being is not a soul which has taken up a body, nor a 
body to which has been added a soul, but a single being, which 
is at the same time both body and soul. 

The Bible does not speak of human beings as divided into 
two "parts" or "substances." It speaks rather of a single entity 
which is not properly understood in purely materialistic terms, 
nor in purely spiritual terms. The entire human being is body, 
and the same human being is soul. A disembodied soul is not a 
human being —just as a "dis-souled" body is no longer a human 
being. 

In any case, what is clear is that, no matter whether there 
are three, two, or only one, constitutive parts to the human 
creature, this is not the main concern of Scripture when 
speaking about that creature. Nor is it the main concern of 
Scripture when speaking about "salvation." 

It is also clear that the notion of the soul as the true being 
of the human creature, temporarily dwelling in a body, has no 
biblical basis. The doctrine of the immortality of the soul, 
which so often passes for Christian orthodoxy, is no more 
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biblical than the doctrines of the pre-existence and the 


transmigration of souls. As a matter of fact, historically and 
logically these three tenets regarding the soul —pre-existence, 


immortality and transmigration— are interconnected. There- 
fore, it is strange that so many Christians have accepted one 
while rejecting the other two. 

What is most significant for our present purpose, however, 

is that the common understanding of the human being as 
consisting of two (or three) parts is not a socio-politically 
neutral notion. On the contrary, it has been used and still is 
used to justify oppression. Once one divides human nature into 
two parts, one physical and the other psychical, it is a simple 
matter to move on to the affirmation that the higher element 
of our life is the psychical. At least by implication, the 
physical is then downgraded, and seen, if not as evil, at least 
as less significant or less human. Thus, from the division of the 
human creature into two substances follows the hierarchiza- 
tion of those substances. 
This hierarchical understanding of human nature was the basis 
for the medieval claim that the church had greater authority 
than the state. Note the manner in which the relationship 
between soul and body is applied to matters of church and 
state in the following words of Innocent III: 

As God the creator of the universe established two great 
lights in the heavens, the greater to preside over the day, 
and the smaller to preside over the night, thus did he also 
establish two great authorities in the heaven of the 
universal church . . . The greater, that it might preside 
over souls as if they were days, and the lesser, that it 
might preside over bodies as if they were nights. These are 
the pontifical authority and the royal power. 

But quite apart from issues of church and state, this 
hierarchical understanding of the relationship betweeen soul 
and body contributes to a similar understanding of society. It 
is true that most theologians today would not hold to the 
simplistic dichotomy which earlier theologians quite unwitting- 
ly drew from the Greek tradition. But still, living in academic 
circles as most of them do, and having been trained in 
intellectual pursuits, they would hold that the greatest human 
achievements are those of the intellect. On this basis, men 
who have been doing their theology in universities and libraries 
have tended to look down upon the women who cook their food 
and the minorities who collect their garbage. Their life and 
work appears to them as the pure pursuit of intellectual 
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matters, while those other folk are somehow more earthy and 
less developed. The academic circles in which most theology is 
done encourages theologians to accept the myth of the 
superiority of the intellectual life, and to seek to clothe it 
with theological justifications. 


It is on the basis of this hierarchical understanding of 
human achievements that some people complain about the 
wages of garbage collectors being close to those of university 
professors, forgetting that it is much more rewarding to be a 
professor than a garbage collector, and that therefore in all 
justice garbage collectors ought to be paid more! Those of us 
who form part of the intellectual elite need to be reminded 
that our society could go on living for quite a while without us, 
but it would have a hard timé living without those who pick 
lettuce, cook food, and collect garbage. 

The hierarchical ordering of soul and body is then joined to 
the racist and sexist notion that women and people of darker 
skin are best suited for physical pursuists, whereas white males 
are best suited for the intellectual life. The obvious conclusion 
is that the present ordering of society —and of the traditional 
household— is grounded on human nature, and ought not to be 
questioned. But it is clear that it can and should be questioned. 

A practical way to begin to question such hierarchization 
of soul and body would be to restore the ancient Benedictine 
motto, "ora et labora." If to be human is to be embodied soul 
and ensouled body, true human life must include a balance of 
the two. And, if this is the biblical understanding of human 
nature, it may well be that theology is best done with dirt 
under one's fingernails. The "hermeneutical privilege of the 
poor" of which liberation speaks is grounded, not only on their 
oppression, but also on their being constantly reminded of their 
bodily existence by their aching bones. Therefore, it may well 
be that the time has come for us to begin thinking of new 
models of theological education and reflection which do 
include aching bones and dirt under the fingernails. 

Body, Soul, and Ecology 

The hierarchization of body and soul has also led to a 
devaluation of our relationship to the earth. Let us look again 
at the oft quoted text of Genesis 2:7: "Then the Lord God 
formed man of dust from the ground, and breated into his 
nostrils the breath of life; and man became a living being." 
Nowhere does this text indicate that there is something wrong 
with being made out of earth. That is why God later declared: 
"you are dust, and to dust you shall return" (Gen. 3:19). The 
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second part of this saying —death— is obviously the result of 
sin. But the first part, "you are dust," is no more than a 
statement of the fact that was already declared in verse 7. 
Being made out of dirt is not part of the curse. It is part of the 
original creation. It is good. 

There is a somewhat different creation story in the first 
chapter of Genesis, where we are told that God said, when 
creating humankind, "let them have dominion over the fish of 
the sea, and over the birds of the air, and over the cattle, and 
over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that creeps 
upon the earth" (Gen. 1:26). These words have often been 
interpreted as giving human beings carte blanche in their 
dealings with the earth. 

But a closer examiation of the Genesis account would 
correct that notion. First of all, the very verse which speaks 
of human dominion over creation puts that dominion in a 
certain context: "Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness; and let them have dominion . . ." The dominion is 
after the likeness of God's dominion. And God's dominion is in 
love. God does not rule the earth and humankind as a tyrant. 


God's very nature is being-for-others, love. If such is the case, — 


it follows that our dominion over the earth is not that of an 
autocrat, burt rather that of self-giving governance. There is 
no question that humankind has enormous powers over the 
earth. What is surprising is that this was known as early as the 
time when these words were written, long before modern 


technology. But, given the fact of that power, the biblical 


author sets a limit to it: it is power given to be used after the 
likeness of God's power. It is creative power. There is no 
attempt here to set a gulf between the creator God and the 
human creature. Ours is a creative power which is to be used 


in the same manner, and in the image of, the power which has - 


created us and still sustains us. 

To this we can then add what the second narrative of 
creation tells us about our place in the universe. We are made 
of earth. That means that we do not stand over against 
nature, but are rather part of it. We are not higher beings 
which can look down upon nature with utter detachment. When 
we look at nature we look at ourselves, for we are part of it. 
Part of the goodness of God's creation is that we are made out 
of dirt. Of the same dirt that we undervalue and pollute. We 


are tied to the earth by an umbilical cord, and what good or | 


evil we do to it we do to ourselves. Again, we are not souls 
visiting here from outer space, but "ensouled bodies," dirt into 
which God breathes life. 
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Being for Others 

In the creation narrative of Genesis 2, God begins by 
making heaven and earth, then Eden, and then man. Then God 
says: "It is not good that the man should be alone; I will make 
him a helper fit for him" (Gen. 2:18). We are so used to reading 
this text with reference to the creation of woman, that we do 
not realize that between it and the passage about the rib "God 
formed every beast of the field and every bird of the air, and 
brought them to the man to see what he would name them" 
(Gen. 2:19). Thus, for "man not to be alone" did not mean only 
that he should have a wife. It meant also that there should be 
an entire creation around him. The words "it is not good" 
referring to man standing by himself contrast with the words 
which appear repeatedly in the other creation narrative: "And 
God saw that it was good" (Gen. 1:10, 12, 18, 21, 25, 31). In the 
first narrative, this phrase appears after the completion of 
each stage of creation. Now, in this second narrative, we are 
told that God said that it was not good "for man to be alone." 
In other words, that "man" in not complete by himself. From 
the very act of creation, man is intended for companionship. 
And this companionship is not only that of the woman, but also 
of all of creation. In and by himself, man is not "good." He is 
not the good creation of God. 

What God then creates in order to make this lone man fully 
human is "a helper fit for him." Let us first of all clarify what 
these words mean, for they have been the object of very bad 
exegesis. The King James Version correctly translated this 
text as "a help meet" for him, meaning a fitting help. 
Unfortunately, our sexist society then joined the two words 
together, created the word "helpmeet," and into it poured all 
of its preconceived notions of what a wife ought to be. But 
such interpretation errs on two counts. First of all, the word 
translated as "help" has none of the connotations of a meek, 
docile, self-effacing "ideal" wife in the traditional sense. On 
the contrary, it is a word most often applied to God as the 
"help" of Israel. Secondly, what is translated as "meet" in the 
King James Version, and as "fit" in the Revised Standard, 
literally means "as in front of him." What is thus implied is 
something like a mirror image, a counterpart, and not 
necessarily a subordinate being. Actually, the difference 
between the woman and all the animals is precisely that they 
are not "fit for him." They are not bad. They are simply not 
equal to man. They are by nature subject to him, as is shown 
by the fact that he has the power to name them. 

Then comes the "rib episode," which has usually been 
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interpreted in the sense that, since the woman comes from the 
man, she is to be subordinate to him. But that is not the way 


the man in the narrative interprets the events. What he 


recognizes is that she is his counterpart, his mirror image, the 
one "fit for him" —or "as in front of him." Therefore he 
declares: "This at last is bone of my bones and flesh of my 
flesh; she shall be called Woman, because she was taken out of 
Man" (Gen. 2:23). What the first half of these words indicate is 
not lordship, but recognition. Finally the man has seen his 
counterpart, the one "fit for him" as a mirror image. The rest 
of his words are not really an act of naming. He does not give 
her a separate name, but calls her by his own name. He is ish, 
and she will be ishah. 

The man is now "good," because he has a helper "fit for 
him." And, as this helper is "fit" like a mirror image, she too is 


good, for she too has a helper fit for her. To be fully human is © 


to be for others, and therefore God's human creature is not 
complete until there is another for whom to be. 

Let us hasten to add, however, that the married couple 
exemplified in the story of Adam and Eve is just one of many 


ways in which humans fulfil each other. This story does not 


mean that humans are complete only in marriage. If that were 


so, we would have to conclude that Jesus was not fully human. — 


Being fully human is being-for-others. But this is intended to 
occur in our many relationships, and not only in marriage. 
It is also significant to note that, contrary to most 


traditional interpretation, in the Genesis text there is no hint - 


of subordination. In the first creation narrative, all of 
creation is to be subordinate to the human creature, both male 
and female (Gen. 1:26-27). In this second narrative, the birds 
and the beasts are under the authority of the man, who names 
them -naming is a way of having control over the named. 
Presumably, when the woman appears on the scene, and is 
declared to be flesh of the man's flesh and bone of his bones, 
and "fit for him," she is also to share in his dominion over the 
creatures which he has named. In any case, it is only in Genesis 
3, as a result of sin, that the subjection of the woman to her 
husband enters the scene. 

It is significant to note that the man is quick to assert this 
authority resulting from sin, for in Genesis 3:20, immediately 
after the curses, we are told that "the man called his wife's 
name Eve, because she was the mother of all living." Before, 
he had shared his name with her. Now he stands apart from 
her, and names her, just as earlier he had named the birds and 
the beasts. From the very beginning, the man uses his power to 
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subject and dehumanize the woman. But in so doing he 
dehumanizes himself, for he no longer has a "helper fit for 
him," and therefore the words again apply: "it is not good for 
man to be alone." 

The subjection of a human being to another —in this case 
the wife to the husband— is the result of sin, and expression 
thereof. 

Thus is the society of dominance born, in which we are 
alienated from each other precisely because we seek to lord it 
over each other. In such a society, it is not only the "other" 
that is lost. We are all lost because we have lost our for- 
otherness, and God rightly said that "it is not good" for us to 
be for ourselves —which ultimately means by ourselves. 

The Notion of Sin 

Martin Luther noted that, as sinners, we know not what 
God is, nor what justice is, nor even what sin is. The Calvinist 
tradition has held a similar position in its doctrine of total 
depravity. Once we are this side of sin, our sinfulness so clouds 
both our conscience and our understanding, that it is impos- 
sible for us to know what sin is. In other words, our very notion 
of sin is tainted by our sinfulness. This means that we must not 
confuse sin with crime, nor with whatever makes us feel 
guilty. 

Sin is not to be confused with crime. Our society, like 
every other society, seeks to bolster its laws and its power 
structure by giving them religious sanction. Therefore, there is 
a strong vested interest that seeks to convince us that when 
we break the law we commit, not only a crime against the 
state, but also a sin against God. The almighty God is then 
turned into an ally of the mighty in our society, thus creating 
an almost invincible alliance. But sin is not always crime, and 
crime is not always sin. This has often been very clear who 
Christians who have stood in the position of a minority within 
their societies. In the early church, to be killed for refusing to 
obey the law that required that the emperor be worshiped was 
no sin, but was rather the crown of Christian faithfulness. 
Moses and his followers broke the law of Egypt, from whose 
standpoint they were criminals. Early Christians, by having a 
common table at which master and slave ate together, broke 
the law of Rome. Martin Luther King Jr. broke the law of 
many states. 

All these people should unashamedly be called criminals. They 
broke the law. When caught —and some of them wished to be 
caught- they were legally condemned. We may now say that 
the laws by which they were condemned were unfair. But it 
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was the law, and they broke it. They were outlaws for God. 
And in this they followed the same path as the convicted 
outlaw and executed criminal, Jesus of Nazareth. 

The other side of this coin is that not all that is legal is 
exempt from sin. For instance, our laws set virtually no limit 
on how much land and how many houses a person can 
accumulate. But Scripture clearly condemns such greed. Our 
laws say nothing about placing oneself ahead of all others, and 
"looking out for number one." But Scripture clearly declares 
this to be sin, and a denial of the love and for-otherness for 
which we are created. 

Nor is sin to be confused with those things for which we 
feel guilty. Conscience is not untainted by sin, and therefore it 
too does not know what sin is. Furthermore, sinful conscience 
is shaped by sinful society, and it too reflects the values and 


mores which that society seeks to impose. A feeling of guilt | 


proves that we have done something which we have been 
taught is evil. But that does not guarantee that it is so. 
Redemption is not merely the power to live according to 
conscience. It is also the redemption and reformation of 
conscience itself. 

The values of our society —and indeed, of Western civiliza- 
tion— have twisted our understanding of sin at several points. 
The first of these is its "sexualization." Although theologians 
repeatedly tell us that sin is much more than improper sexual 
activity, in our common parlance "sin" is almost equated with 


that subject. And yet, if we were to read the entire Bible - 


setting aside on the one hand the texts that seek to regulate 
sexual practice, and on the other hand those which seek to 


limit and regulate property rights, we would find that the - 


latter outweigh the former. 


Obviously, this sexualization of sin is closely connected 
with the hierarchical understanding of soul and body discussed — 


in the previous section. The philosophical tradition in which 
that hierarchical understanding developed held that the goal of 
wisdom was to have the mind be totally in control of the body 
and its passions. Since in sexual activity the body takes control 
over the mind, such activity came to be seen as the opposite of 
the life of wisdom and virtue. When such views were 
introduced in the Christian church, they became one of the 
main impulses leading many Christians to a life of celibacy. 


And this in turn led to a further sexualization of sin, for saints 


and theologians leading a celibate life and struggling against 
the temptations of sexual activity came to regard these as the 
worst temptations. And, since most of those writing works on 
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theology and spiritual treatises were men, women came to be 
seen as the great temptresses. 

Most of these saints and theologians also had vows of 
poverty. Many of them had sold all their possessions and given 
the proceeds to the poor. Some wrote scathing remarks about 
greed, and about the monstrous power of runaway capital. But 
the church at large chose to stress what they had to say on the 
subject of sex, and to ignore their views on economic issues 
except inasmuch as they applied to those who, like those 
saints of old, had chosen the life of poverty. 

The sexualization of sin is one instance of its more general 
"privatization." Sin has come to be seen as something between 
an individual and God. In the early church, the confession of 
sins was both public and specific. But eventually this was 
abandoned in favor either of private specific confession —as in 
Roman Catholicism— or of a public general confession —as in 
most Protestant churches today. The reasons for these 
developments were complex, and it is not necessary to discuss 
them here. But in any case the result was that sin came to be 
seen increasingly as a matter having to do mostly with an 
individual's relationship to God. 

Such privatization of sin contradicts the very nature of our 
humanity. It is "not good" for us to be alone. An individual 
alone is not the person God intended. We are created in for- 
otherness. It is only when that for-otherness takes place that 
we are the human beings God intends. This for-otherness is for 
God as well as for creation, and for other human beings. We 
stand amid God's creation, as part of it, and responsible to it 
and to others as the concrete expression of our responsibility 
towards God. As Ortega y Gasset said, "yo soy yo y mi 
circunstancia" —I am I and my circumstance. Sin is the 
violation of that for-otherness. Sin is the violation of God's 
image in us, which is precisely the image of God's for- 
otherness. 

The most common form which sin then takes is wrongful 
dominance and the thirst for it. Adam names Eve, and therein 
lies the beginning of our societies of dominance. Wrongful sex 
is sinful because it denies both our own for-otherness and that 
of others. Joining house to house, and land to land, is sinful 
because it too denies the other's right to shelter and land. 
Idolatry is sinful because in it we make ourselves a god who no 
longer demands our for-otherness. "Dog eat dog" becomes the 
standard of our society. This is what Jesus would call the rule 
of Mammon, over against the Reign of God —and "no one can 
serve two masters" (Matt. 6:24). 
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But there is a more insidious form which sin takes, 
particularly among women and oppressed minorities. This is to 
deny our for-otherness by false humility. When, in my first 
faculty meeting in an almost exclusively white faculty I 
discovered that my contributions were ignored, I resolved not 
to challenge my colleagues, but simply to remain silent in 
future meetings. It would be unchristian to call their attention 
to what they were doing, I told myself. But the truth was that I 
did not wish to go through the pain and the struggle which a 
remark from me would have created. I excused myself on the 
grounds of a supposed for-otherness. But in truth I refused to 
stand up as "another" over against my colleages, and in so 


doing I deprived them of their for-otherness towards me. I 


responded to their dehumanization by accepting it, as least in 
my dealings with them, and thus I too dehumanized them. 

This is a common temptation for all oppressed groups. 
Many women refuse to face up to a difficult struggle by 
convincing themselves that they are indeed to be subservient, 
that to refuse to claim their own identity is a virtue. But in so 
doing they dehumanize themselves as well as those whom they 


claim to love. Likewise, there are many Christian Hispanics in ~ 


this country who are convinced that any form of protest, any 


attempt to organize in order to claim their rights, either in 
society or in the church, is sinful. In so doing they are 
accepting what those around them tell them about the nature 


of sin —and that in itself is wrong. And they are also 


dehumanizing the society in which they live by refusing to be - 


"others," by not demanding the for-otherness of those who are 
in positions of power and privilege. The usual interpretation of 
the passage in Genesis 3 regarding the temptation is that the 
serpent tempted the human creatures by declaring that they 
would be "like God." Seen in this light, the primal sin is pride. 
But as the story now stands, after the two creation narratives 
of Genesis | and 2, it would seem that the serpent was not 
promising them anything new. They were already "like God" 
(Gen. 1:26-27). Perhaps then we ought not to interpret this 
passage as pointing to inordinate pride —to what the Greeks 
called "hybris"— but rather to inordinate humility. They were 
already like God. They were to have dominion over all the 
beasts, and therefore presumably also over the serpent. And 
yet they refuse to stand up as "others" before the tempter. In 
listening to the serpent and refusing to claim their god- 
likeness, they denied their for-otherness, just as I did when I 
refused to protest in that faculty meeting. The result is not 
only their undoing, but also that of the serpent and of all 
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creation over against which they had denied their for- 
otherness. 


Resumen 


La perspectiva liberadora ha de emplearse, no solamente al 
interpretar las Escrituras, sino al hablar de cualquier doctrina 
cristiana. En este ensayo se discute lo que es el ser humano —y 
lo que ha de ser en el plan divino— desde una perspectiva 
escrituraria. El modo en que este tema se ha tratado 
tradicionalmente, dividiendo al ser humano en alma y cuerpo, 
no se deriva de la Biblia, sino de otras doctrinas, y ha servido 
para corroborar y fortalecer diversas injusticias. Por ejemplo, 
la doctrina del pecado, visto mayormente como un asunto 
privado entre el individuo y Dios, se ha usado para ocultar lo 
que la Biblia dice acerca del pecado colectivo y de la injusticia 
social. El ser humano, como se ve por un estudio del texto 
escriturario, ha sido creado a imagen de Dios, y esto consiste 
en "ser-para-otros". Todo lo que niega esa "otridad" es pecado 
—por muy humilde que sea quien adopta tal actitud. Para los 
hispanos esto es importante, pues somos frecuentemente 
tentados a menospreciar la imagen de Dios en nosotros 
aceptando las circunstancias injustas que la sociedad nos 
impone. 
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Ministry: Leadership in the Community of Jesus Christ. 
Edward Schillebeeckx (New York: Crossroad, 1981) 165 pp. 


This spring, the retirement of Edward Schillebeeckx from 
his teaching position in Holland was announced. Since he is now 
close to seventy years of age, that retirement is understand--. 
able. The news release also indicated that he planned to 
continue writing. This little book on ministry indicates why 
that announcement will be greeted by some with cheers and by 
others with horror. Few writers in the Catholic Church at the 
moment have stirred up so much controversy. He cannot be 
easily dismissed, because his scholarly work is too solid. Yet 
his conclusions lead in the opposite direction from much of the 
Vatican's present stance. : : 

For instance, in this little book, he is dealing with the issue 
of the present shortage of priests in the Catholic Church. He 
does a history of the ministry, and shows quite clearly that the 
early church could not have understood such a shortage. 
Leadership arises in the church, and ordination makes clear the - 
setting apart of this leadership. If the church later adds 
requirements such as celibacy, and then finds a shortage, it is 
this later ruling that is dispensable. Leadership continues to 
arise in the church. The leadership is now often married and 
sometimes female. To refuse to ordain this leadership on the 
grounds that it is not male and celibate is to deny the church 
its right to leadership. He does an excellent job of surveying 
the history of ordination and of celibacy. 

Though European, Schillebeeckx has been profoundly in- 
fluenced by bishops from other parts of the world, notably 
from Latin America. Much of his reflection on the ministry is 
spurred by the questions raised in that continent concerning 
the shortage of priests as well as their political involvement. — 

It would be very interesting to use this book as the basis for 
discussion on the Protestant side concerning the shortage of 
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clergy in ethnic minority churches in this country, and to what 
degree arbitrary qualifications for ordination have kept from 
the church the leadership which God has actually raised up for 
it. The issues here are somewhat different, but Schillebeeckx 
gives the kind of theological background that could make such 


a discussion fruitful. 


Apuntes bibliográficos 


Cry of the people. Penny Lernoux 
New York: Doubleday, 1980), v- 
335 pp. 


_ Este es un recuento abarcador de 
a división dentro de la iglesia 
católica latinoamericana. Lernoux, 
seriodista especializada en Améri- 
ca Latina, describe muy detallada- 
mente, pero con un estilo ligero 
que ameniza y facilita la lectura, y 
Jestaca los acontecimientos de ma- 
yor importancia en las turbulentas 
actuales relaciones entre la iglesia 
y los estados latinoamericanos. 


La iglesia es de los ricos y 
oderosos; pero es también de los 
obres y oprimidos. La religión que 
frena reformas y obstaculiza revo- 
luciones; pero también la fe que 
romueve la búsqueda de mayor 
libertad y justicia. 

- Estas son las dos caras de la 
glesia católica latinoamericana 
descritas por la autora quien, sin 
embargo, considera que se imponen 
los temas de liberación y compro- 
miso con los pobres. 


Dramático es el nuevo santoral 
Je mártires y perseguidos por causa 
de la justicia. La lista de Lernoux 
>5 impresionante. 


Y, tras todo este drama eclesiás- 


tico, la acción continua de los 
Estados Unidos, que, con su inmen- 
so poder económico y político, in- 
tentan maximixar sus beneficios, 
interviniendo de mil maneras, no 
siempre legales o morales, para 
lograrlo. 


Luis N. Rivera Pagán 


The Economy of Socialist Cuba: A 
Two-Decade Appraisal. Carmelo 
Mesa Lago (Albuquerque: Universi- 
ty of New Mexico Press, 1981). 
Tela, $17.50. 


En esta obra se estudia el des- 
arrollo económico logrado por la 
revolución cubana en sus primeros 
veinte años. Escrita en forma im- 
parcial, describe cómo la deuda 
internacional de Cuba ha llegado a 
ser una de las más altas en el 
mundo a pesar del apoyo económico 
de la Unión Soviética. 

Los estudiosos serios de la pro- 
blemática cubana, que estén in- 
teresados en un enfoque desapasio- 
nado de los "logros' económicos de 
la revolución de Castro, recibirán 
valiosa ayuda en esta obra. 

Julio Gómez 
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